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<9HE DECOI^ATO^ AND FUl^NISHEl^. 



ness. The successful practice of Romanesque exacts the highest 
gifts, a genius which can easily attain to repose, dignity, elegance, 
truth. This successful practice, therefore, involves the survival 
of the fittest among architectural designers and the extermina- 
tion of the mediocre and vulgar. This is the consummation 



dish on another page was done in pitch by a pupil of the 
Woman's Institute of Technical Design. It is in high relief and 
is a beautiful piece of workmanship. 
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which true lovers of American art most devoutly wish. Welcome 
the style which shall force our designers back upon themselves, 
which shall destroy and create artists on their proper merits. 
We owe our thanks to Vitruvius and to the apostles of the 
cinquo-cento ; but we have little further need of their architect- 
ural cook-books. We have outgrown the classic ritual, just as 
we have emerged from certain chrysalis states in religion and 
politics, states which were part of our social development, but 
by no means the consummation of our growth. 

A hint that it is time to diminish the exaggerated import- 
ance at present given to the five orders in the course of study 
laid down for architects, will probably evoke indignant protest ; 
yet we think it seasonable to begin a movement in art education 
analagous to that which is now directed against the predomi- 
nance of the dead languages in colleges. The chief argument for 
the trameling of students is in both cases that refinement is im- 
parted ; and in the case of art it can be rejoined that students 
shall derive these same benefits from the painstaking study of 
architecture from the sixth to the thirteenth century, with the 
added advantage of acquiring that sense of composition and 
decoration which is of the first importance to the modern de- 
signer, and which he can never imbibe from classic models. The 
builders of Aries, of Laon, of Chartres or Perigueux, of Salisbury, 
Lucca, Geluhausen, had we know, precious little means of learn- 
ing how to profile the orders selon vignole, yet they were a grand 
race, and their spirit, Romanesque or Gothic, is a far worthier, 
more fraternal inspiration for us than the Medean unchangeable- 
ness and implacable nullity of the modern classic. 



REPOUSSE WORK. 

IT is always of interest to learn the processes by which artistic 
results are attained. In repousse* work, of which one great 
merit is beauty of line and graceful contour of the relief 
lines, the first step is to mark the design on a sheet of metal, 
then to apply the hammer from the opposite side to project the 
general masses of the ornament, this grouping being followed by 
the execution of the details, involving besides the use of ham- 
mers, punches and finely constructed finishing tools of many and 
curious shapes. Should the article be a vessel of any description 
it is filled with a cement of pitch and resin to render its shell 
sufficiently resistant. Some fine gold and silver repousse" work of 
olden time is famous for such a thinness of metal as to require 
extraordinary skill in manipulation. The illustration of a silver 



NEW AND POPULAR CHAIRS. 



A SPECIAL fancy seems to prevail in the item of chairs. 
The demand for fancy and novel styles and for odd 
pieces seems to have become general, and manufac- 
turers are using their utmost powers to place attractive, 
practical and beautiful patterns on the market. 

Whether in solid wood, upholstered, or leather finish, or 
in any one of the score or more of designs that are seen in 
first class establishments, there is a steady and imperative 
demand for these goods, and any novelty is hailed with de- 
light by dealers and the general public, who never fail to 
appreciate any thing that is really handsome and artistic. 

Among the extreme novelties are chairs in all over 
stuffed styles in plush, modeled in the form of shells. The 
back is laid in "pipes" (as the upholsterer calls them), that 
gradually taper away from about three inches wide at the 
top of the chair to not more than an inch wide at the seat. 
These pipes follow the line of the inner portion of the chair, 
and when they reach that portion where the straight arms 
come, they are less tapering and more in the form of soft 
. cushions. The seat is finished in similar pipes, which are 
also tapered to points that nearly meet at the back, the 
effect being somewhat like an open fan. The outside of the 
chair is entirely covered in plush, the edges are finished 
by a narrow furniture gimp in silk. No part of the frame 
is visible, and only a few inches of the legs, which are of 
mahogany, and have casters in brass or nickel plate. Some 
idea of the elaborateness of such a chair may be imagined 
from the fact that six yards of plush are necessary to cover 
an ordinary sized side chair, and several days time of the 
most expert workman is required to cover it. When finished 
one of these chairs costs about $60 to $75 in the small size. 

Another style is all over stuffed, the border around the 
chair back being entirely of the fine tufting known to the 
trade as " biscuit " finish. The effect is produced by small 
plaits so laid as to permit a deep indentation, in which is placed 
a tiny button or tuft. The name comes from the resemblance of 
the finished surface to a pan of small biscuits as the cook takes 
them from the oven. The new work of this sort is much closer 
and finer than any heretofore used, and the finished piece is 
very attractive indeed. The pipe and biscuit styles are pre- 
ferred for the highest grade of goods, the former for the entire 
piece, the latter in plush or satin for borders around plain seats 
and backs of rich tapestry. 

A most curious design for a chair is in the form of the prow 
of an ancient galley. The back runs up to a high point some- 
what like a figure head. The sides are in spindle work, support- 
ing a square rail that curves from the middle of the front up 
over the arm corners, and to the back in points against the 
sides of the straight bar or post that rises from the back of the 
seat in a slight outward angle. The lower portion of the chair 
is somewhat in the shape of a half circle. The legs are convex 
bars, with carved ends that serve as feet. From back to front 
extend elaborately carved cross bars ; the body of the chair rests 
upon scroll shaped sections which, like the centre piece in the 
back, is handsomely carved. The seat is done in plush in bis- 
cuit tufting, which extends some distance up the back. This is 
decidedly attractive and unique. 

An exceptionally beautiful design is called the Shakespeare 
chair. It is in solid mahogany, the back in square spindle work, 
the bottom made in cross bars joined underneath the seat and 
curving outward to form legs. The style is a decided favorite. 
The horse shoe chair is also popular. The back and seat are in 
horse shoe shape, the edges is finished with nails, the heads 
covered with plush. Underneath the seat are cross bars, sup- 
porting a horse shoe carved from wood. 

Another design has a round seat and back. The seat is 
cushioned with plush in the fan shaped pipes before described. 
The back is of wood. There is a wide curved rail, with a slight 
rise at the back. There are heavy corner posts and a very 
slender bar about four inches above the seat, supported by carved 
lyre shaped posts. Between this and the wide top rail are 
elaborately carved wreaths, one in the middle of the back and 
one on either side. Light spindles in spiral turning are set be- 
tween the wreaths. This chair has six legs, each curving sharply 
out from the edge of the chair seat, then curving in and finished 
with lions' feet. From each leg spindles run to a carved orna- 
ment underneath the chair seat. There are no rungs connecting 
the legs, but all are supported by the spindles from the carved 
centre. 

A pretty chair has a square seat upholstered in watered or 
moire plush. The peculiarity of this design is that the seat is 
set cornerwise and a circular railing passes half way around the 



